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Fortword 



A i»im«ry goal of Califcmut public schools is to provide jsqual * 
opportumty for aU pupils to become profident in the ^Msic ddUs and 
knowledgeable in the basic subjects. In our effOTts to achieve this 
tCMri, we mu«t proiHde imwims that are of sufficient scope and 
depth to permit each child to learn at his or her own rate and to ti^ 
fun level of his (V her ability. 

Gifted pupils, aa^ a^group, «have untqye education^ needs, mtny of 
which we can meet only by providing for a hi^i degree of flexibiKty 
in their educational prc^ijuns. Several years ago the Depi^teent of 
Educitidh directed and <Kx>rdfaiated a fedmUy fliiided project for 
the development of curriculum materials of the type needed for sudi 
prc^rams. Tl^ 1^7a edition of this cunriciilum' guide was a proctact 
of those ef^. I &m pleased that the .Departtnent now has the 
opportunity to help further Ihe educational <wortunitiea for the 
gifted byr publishing this 1977' edition, QurrtcuhOn (MUk for 
Teaching Gifted Children Social Scien^s Grades PowThfW^ 
Si:t: L am confident that this Updated publi6ation will prove tq be as 
valuable as its predecessor in our efforts to hdp ^fted diildren 
realize their full potential. 
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Pi^face 



This cumculum guide, which Mfas planned and completed 
onginaUy in 1970 as part of a project under provision^ of tHe 
Hementary and Secondary Edjication Act, Title V, was updated ttiis 
year a» part of Puftlic Uw 9HBQ, SecUon 404. prpject. 
Development 6f Teaching Competencies-Gifted and Talented." 
The guide is intended for . use by the teachers of students -whose 
general mental ability places them in the top 2 percent of all boys 
and girls. 

Curriculum Guidf for Teaching Gifted Children Social' Sciences 
in Grades Four Through Six is one of a series of curriculum guides for 
use by teachers of mentaUy gifted students. The 1970 edition of the 
puoc was written by CaAerine- B. Burch. Associate Ptofessor, 
Educational Psychology; and Coordinator, Traifting Program f©r 
Pereonnel for the Gifted, Uhiveraity of Georgia. She prepared the 
guide under the direction of John C. Gowan, Professor of Education 
and his assistant, Joyce Sohntag, Assistah; Professor of Education, 
both of San Fernando Villey " State College (now CaHfomia Stole 
Umvemty, Northridge). This guide was updated by Florence Fraley 
Coordinator for Mentally Gittpd Minors. Pasadena Unified School' 
Distnct undear the diAction of Paul D. Plowman, Consultant, Gifted 
and Talented -Education, California State Department o» Education; 
and Director of the project. 
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Introduction 



This caniculum guide; subtitled •'Creatiye PeoiAe/* is not intended 
to be <i compfete stpdy of the topic of peoj^le and their individiiaKty» 
creativeness, or uniqueness. The. portions of sudi a^tudy ^lOfi^ttd 
within this guide are but introductory in nature. Depth and breadth 
of pursuit of the topic must be left to the innovations of teachers 
and thw gifted students. 

The guide has been written^to reflect some of the concepts 
discussed by the* author in the parallel Teaching Gifted CMIdtM 
Social Sciences in Grades Four Through M«or o^ectives for 
the guide are centered on concepts related to the deveiopment by 
giited students of their own creativity and productivity and, 
eventually, of their own realiiation of personal potential throu^ 
contributions to humanity. 

Through the more complete study of creative and productive 
persons, it is expected that the gifted students may begin to feel 
within tliemselves Intrinsic motivation for being and becoming as 
individuals that which is their best self. A continuing study of 
"Creative. People** in both breadth &nd depth, if introduced in 
concentration in the intermediate grades, may significantly eflect a 
change away from the recognized "fourth-slump" in creativity.^ If 
they begin to experience and feel the qualities portrayed by creative 
contributors to society, students ifiay begin to find wealth and joy in 
their own productivity. 




^Qithofine B. Bfuch» Teaching GifM OiUdf^ Sock! Seknat In GmdnFout Through 
Sbr. Sacninento: CiUfocnia SUte Dt|MtftiMat of Education, 1970. 
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CHAPTER H 

Behavioral ObJacUvai 

The behavicmd objectives Uut fc^w tie defined to provide 
studeats with experiencee for derdt^ring tnitt and ik^ of cxettivity 

wen as moie geneiil social science ot>jectives. Tlie ofejectivea 
should not be cc^deied complete; tiiey aie only exa^es for 
elaboration by experimenten with tiici ideas presented in this guide. 
Th^ofagectives are categorized as follows: 

^ Leamfa^iSkffls 

Learning skills include problem aohring, attention, and initiative 
and independence. . « 

A. Problem solving 

1. Applies problem-solving procedures gained from the aodd 
sdences to everyday situations 

2. Habitually diecks multiple jources for information 

3. Risks tentative ideas for further development through 
discussion 

4. Formulates and attempts to check out hypojtheses 

5. Shows unusual ability to organize complex tasis 

6. Pursues problem solving thrpui^ ^stematic aeardi to 
conclusions 

7. Follows through on his or her most productive ideas to 
satisfactory conclusions 

B. Attention * . * / 

1. Demonstrates prolonged attentk>n when working on indlb- 
* pendent investigation) * • • 

2. Tends to be difficult to distract when seardiing for complex 
ai^swers ^ 

S.^Works beyond the designated time allotted for a taA (e^., 
into rec^ time) or undertakes self-assigned homework 
investigations ^ 

C. Initiative and independence i 

1. Pursues self-initiated learning to greater depth than do his or 
herpeen 

2. Displays evidence of otiosity and attempts experimentation 

3. Uses delays in clawomn routine productively * 



Processes 

* 1, Utilizes cofiiptex cognitive processes of productive thinking 
(Guiiford>-^^teucturc of Intellect"; convergent production, d;v*r- 
gent|»^ction, and evaluation; higher leveb of Bloom's Taxonomy 
i^vanced abstraction levels)^ 

2, Tolerates longer periods of openness or ambiguity before 
seeking ctosure ^ 

3, Is an absorbed listener in discussions orch^ngmg presenta- 
tions of adults or peers .^-"^''"^ 

.4. Raises penetrating questions beyond the minimal **nccd-to- 

know" 

5. Examines objects: closely, experimenting with various angles 
and possibilities, 

6. Challenges, compares, and perceives contradictions in ideas of 
authorities 

7. Entertains bold new possibilities for finuing solutions 

8. Uses analogies Jn writing and speaking 

9. Demonstrates flexibility through production of a variety of 

10, Interacts with adaptability to the ideas presented 5>y others 
1 1! Elaborates his or her owit ideas to^ present adequate ietail and 

rationale ^ . 

12. Extends his or her own ideas and those- of others C piggy* 
backs" on ideas), deriving further infe^nces, syntheses, and implica- 
tions 

13. Finds relationships between apparently unrelated concepts 
across several subject disciplines 

14. Synthesizes complex patterns of relatfonships between ideas 

15. Seeks and accepts constructive criticism of his or her ideas and 
work 

Affective Processes 

1 . Perceix es familiar objects or ideas in new ways 

2. Is not satisfied with simple cognitive performances, such as 
mere accumulation of knowledge or memorization of data 

3. Displays intellectual honesty in an inte;ise search for truth 

4. Prefers to learn in. creatiye and independent ways rather than 
by authority 

5. Exhibits freedom of expression in oral discussions and $tory 
telling 

*See J P. Guilford and P. R. Menineld, Iht Structure of lnteUect Moikt: MVteMMnd 
imphc^tkmi. Lot Angeles: Unhwrity of Souiheni Gftlifornit, I960. See tbo T^onomyof 
SduaakMi Oblecthei: The Ckssiftaukm af BduaOkmsl Goah - H mdbook I: Oo^^^ 
Ooimin. Edited by B^amin S. Bloonu New Vofk: Dtvld McKay Company^ Inc., 1956, 
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6. Shares kis or her Owndiscoveriesi with others 
/ 7. b open to aesthetW expviiendng, awareness of beauty in the^ 
arts, and hunriair sensitivity to others . - ' 

8. Is comfortable with expressions of intuitive ideas or imaanarv 
propositions \ 

9. Is unashamed in sp<intaneous expressions of feeling derived 

under8tanding$,\whether of imaginary or real persons 
la. Evidences concem fo^ his or h^r pews, neighbora, and distant 
persons. 

U. Displays self-confidencip and assurance without selFishness or 
lack of. consideration for' peers and others 

12. Sets realistic but acUve >^alst for his or her selfnictualization 

13. Accepts constructive criUcism as helpful for his or her 
personal growth . 

Tolerates negative ajJiOt aijd peer pressures '.vithout giving un 
m puiiwt of possibly vaUdsoluh^^s to liroblems »* e h 

The preceding behavioral objectives may be synopsized for the 
teacher s observations, or for the bhUdren's self-observations, into a 
ratmg chart or checklist form such as that aius'trated in Fi^ 4-1 
-cussions of the meanings of the objectives could paraUel the studj- 
Creative People," particularly if the teacher uses the idea of a 
theckhst for chUdren.to evaluate theqr own progress. Other relevant 
fbjectives may be added to tlie list iifter discussions or individual 
ounsehng with children about their personal goals for becoming ° 
reative and productive persons. * 
So that children Aight use the checklist, it is suggested that they 
keep copies of the objertives in their personal notebooks. Then they 
fan simply rate their own growth on weekly charts. Only those itemi 
that are pertinent need be markejj during a particular wpck 
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X 



Date 



Dtectiont: Rate each ava which applies acconUtig to the scale (lto5) bdow. * 



Leaming skills 
'^Problem solvii^ 

1. • 

2. • 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

Attention 
1. 

I \ 

Initiative and independence 
1. 

2. * 
3. 



Cognitive )>rocesses 



AfTective processes 



1. 




1 

I • 


2. 








* 


3. 


i 




4. • 


5. 




5. 


6. 




6. 


7. 




7. 


8. 




• ■8. 


9. 




9. 


10. 




K). » 


11. 




11. 


12. 




12. 


13. 




13. 


14. 




14. 


15. 







^Ratings: (1) Needs improvement; (2) evidenced not at aU;(3) evidenced once; (4) evidenced several times (2-5); (5) evidenced 
consistently (six or more times; or habitual attribute needing n. . improvement). 



Fig. M. Rating checklist: prodnctive karelDg 



/CHAPTER I 

The study of Creative l^sople 

"Hie major concepts from the aodal w^t/ce disciplines are all 
related to the study of the central theme, people. Thus, for the giftfd 
chDd, concepts dealing with crnative people may be interwoven with 
structnral bases in the socl-«^ sciences. Creative people may be 
introduced deUberat«ly in fourth^de mateiiab. Even at this early 
intermediate level, gifted students wiU have been exposed to prior 
learning .about persons who have achieved. As the students progrels 
through the mtermediate grades and'beyond, thev wiU gain increased 

, cogmtive and affective comprehension of what it means to be a 

'* creative, productive person. 

While the teachers may wish to develop their own categories of 
outstandmg achievements with their students, Figure 2-1 offen a 
suggMted means for structuring the continoir study of creative 
people. Depending on tlie compoalion and in'tcir^ts of the dass and 
teachers, the sequencing of study in different segments of the 
outlined structure would vary from class to class. * 

The basic plan would be that students elect to become invohred in 
long-term study of components of the structure given in Figure 2-1 
Some students might prefer to devote thenneNes to an in-depth 
study of one person or category of persons; other students might 
select a time span to study across tl^e breadth of several categories of 
CTeaUve. persons or might contrast present, past, and future times 
Comparisons of characteristics or sjmtheses could lead to multiple 
possibihties for activities involving' productive thinking and affective 
awareness of creative qualities. ^ . 

& ' Guiding Questions 

As guides to major concepts from the social sciences, the foUowina 
questions may be interspersed throughout the study of we^ 
people to encourage a broad pursuit of ideas on the tepfc. The 
teacher, or the teacher and students together, may choose those areas 
of focus for investigation; discovery, and discusHon. 

\ PhyiiGalGco^phy 

> 1. How hdve differences in cUmate affected tJie lives and 
O aductiyity of creative men and women? 



Eai ly life 

Youth 

Adulthood 

Education 

Personality 

Uniquebeii 

Historical influences^ 
(kx^ and world) >/.>.> 
Environmental influences 
(local and world) > 

SynthcKi 

Commonalities 

DifTerenccs . 
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Fig. 2-1. Utetoriei of outstaadfaig and otative achkvenienta 
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2. Have some creative persons been especially afiectcd by the 
climate Inhere, they lived? 

3. Hpw have creative men an* women adapted and modified 
their Uve^ in response to problems presented by climatic conditions? 

What other physical conditions of the land have limited or 
helped cre^ti^e persons? 

Cultural Geo^iy 

1. In What way has each creative person's environment in a 
particular locale contributed to his or her economic welfare? 

2. How have social and societal patterns in each creative person's 
■ environment affected his or her behavior? 

3. In what ways has tiie political environment modified the 
creative productivity of each creative man or woman? 

4. In what parts of tiie world have economic, social, and poUtical 
factors increased people's productivity? 

5. In what areas have conditions been such tiiat creative people 
have been greatly inhibited in their productions? 

History ' 

1. How wouW you present tiie sequence of development of 
creative. men and women in each of the sciences; in the several forms 
of art; in literature (prose and poetry); in social leadership- in 

■ inventions; :and in other areas? 

2. Why have changes, creative productions, and inventions taken 
place more rapidly in certain periods in history? 

3. Wliat has contributed tc the inhibition or delay of creative 
progress in other periods in history? 

4. What have been some of the common characteristics of 
^ creative men and women in the different periods in history? 

5. What are the implications for creative progress at this time' 

6. What are some predictions for creative men and women in the 
future? 

• 7. What may be the effects of a cultural heritage on various 
kinds of creativity? 

8. What has appeared to be the role of ideals^ics, and moral 
values in the development of people's creativity? 

9. How would you collect, specify, analyze, and interpret data 
related to any of the ptevious questions? 

Political SdenM 

1 . mat has been the importanc«i of the state or the nation in the 
development of a particular creative person? 

' O 
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2. How has a particular country's phUosophy of govcnunent 
affected the creativity of men and women in that country? 

3, What may be the particular conditions that foster **social 
inveniion"? 

^ 4. Why do certain countries appear to haVe more flexible and 
creative people leading their governments? 

5. How may people someday invent an effective international, 
even globii and interplanetary, political system based on humanistic 
ideals? 

6. What are the conditions under which civilization produces 
'larger measures of freedom to be creative? 

7. What are some.of the differences invoWed between a political 
climate in which creative persons are contributing tp humanity and a 
political cUmate in which creativity develops more in terms of 

' self-i*.terest'Only? ^ 

8. Is democracy necessary for the fostering of creative produc- 
tivity in citizens? 

9. How do creative persons shdw their responsibility as citizens? 

Economics 

1. How have creative persons contributed to the economic 
welfare and economic progress of society? 

2. What are the relationships between the creative arts (painting, 
music, and literature) and the productivity of the economy? 

3. What evidence is there that some creative people are pro- 
ductive despite economic deprivation? 

4. Does competition foster or inhibit creative thinking? Why? 
*5. What may be the relationship between standard of living and 

creativity in various countries? 

Anthropology 

1. What are the factors contributing to the evolution of more 
creative cultures? 

2. How would one characterize the development of less creative 
cultures? ^ 

3. What is some of the earliest evidence of the human being*s 
ability to adapt and adjust to his or her natural environrh^nt? 

4. In what ways are creative men and women mott ihventive in 
adapting to their natural environment than are other men and women? 

- 5, What would it have been like to be a creative person 1,000 
years ago? 500 years ago? 100 years ago? 
' 6. How is a person's cultural background related to his or her 

creativity? , , . ^ 

7. How do various cultures place different sets of values on kmds 

of creativeness? 
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8. What arc the creative opportunities and the urgent prouiems 
that need resolution in our culture 'today? 

9. What basic changes in the cnlture will bz made in the next 

100 > 3IS? 

10. What are some of the problems that people must resolve to 
promote the welfare of humankind and mutual respect for various 
cultural patterns? 

11. Are there variations in the creative productivity of various 
ethnic groups? If so, why do such differences exist? 

12. What is the respoz-'bility of society to the creative pereon? 
Pt^dioiogy 

1. How does the creative person behave among other people? 

2. What are the special needs of creative persons? 

3. How are Creative men and won^en like or unlike other people? 
'4. To what extent do creative persons need s6cial groups of 

other people? 

5. What have been the effects of group membership on the pro- 
duct!t .ty of various creative persons? 

6. How mature are creative persons Jn comparison with other 
persons of the same chronological ages? 

7. What are the personality characteristics of creative penons in 
comparison with those of other persons? 

8. How do creative persons value socialization? 

Socioiogy 

1. Are there any special conflicts of creative persons with their 
social systems? 

2. How do these conflicts come about? 

3. How do creative persons communicate their new ideas to 
other persons? _ 

^ 4. How may a person realize more of J)!s or her own possibilities 
to produce in creative ways? 

5. What may be some of the effects of social class on creative 
performance? 

6. What is the probable relationship of prestige to future 
creativity? * 

7. Does the creative person relate well to the estabUshed goals of 
a society? Why? 

8. How do creative people in one culture relate to creative 
people in another^culture? 

9. Are some Societies more creative than others? Why? 

10. How do such societies adapt and progress more rapidly than 
others? 

16 



11. What is the difference between social invention and' social 
levohition? , • 

Phfloiophy ^ ^ ■ , 

1 . How do the creative person's values and philcttophies relate to 
his or her personal style of creating? 

2 How do logic and emotion^ influence creative productivity? 

3. How do creative persons judge their works? 

4. Why may there be a lag between society's decision that 
creative work has value and the ci^tor's opinion that his or her woric 
is outstanding? 

* S. Do creative persons prefer a philosophical ennphasis upon 
ideas rather than **things**? Why? 

6. What is a creative man, woman, or child? 

Suggested Activities ^ - 

Gifted students and their teachers will discover a greati^r wealth of . 
.understanding abojit creativjs persons if they thjtmsdves stu4/ 
together ways of developing their own innovative ac^viti^ related to 
the mainstream of the emit of study. The bases for])temiingHturther 
activities may be found in this author's parallel TecicM^ Gifted 
Children Social Sciences in Grades Four through S<i To ensure that 
the choice of activities is left to the individual teachefjand classroom 
group, ohly a few procedures and suggestions are giveit as follows: 

* Procedures 

a. Frequently discuss different kinds of thinking with the 
class. Have the children and the teacher recognize the 
need for varying procedures when someljcinds of produc- 
tive thinking are not being v^A. 

b. Plan regular periods for applying deflnite practice in 
productive thinking activities. 

c. Create a growing climate of openness for studying and 
using creative processes described by creative persons. 

d. Fonn the habit of examining ideas for logic, imaginative- 
ness, and constructive criticism. 

e. Before starting an investigation or research, have the 
students take inventory of the facts already known. Build 
on the known and compa. lists of before and after^ 

2. Suggestions. 

a. Have the students write divergent thinking questions for 
. /discussions of state textbooks and other references. 

b. Produce valid materials and activities that ha 'e* not 
appeared in texts, reference books, or audiovisual mafe- 
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liab about crettive pmrns n if the itudenti -wm tlie 
pers<m(s) or ttwd in tht timei of the p^fKmU^^ 
imteriab for totchtag othen. 

c. Fnmit student cdo^tteet to Jtiidy the ffl^ 

people indto|Amtoteaiftiothenihiott|^«electi^f^ 
and ictivitiei for other ytudtatt, 

d. Hive the ttud^ti oeeto wotamy 4dA ptayt;'' write newi 
itemi, po^mi, vomiCt end itQriat; devise atauhtkm mA 

9 '^Twmty QueMjons*^ pmti^ mm m uA puzitoi, ng^er^ 
ies» lieasure htints, and the like about oeative penom. 

e. Rdei^ ^^pniu:t ipontaneous drama fo&nilttg fihn 
ihowinfi dr study from other sources. 

f. « liva ft^ a day or weetcasifeaehpeiionindMwumdd 

the character he or she has studied intenshrety. 

g. P<»rtmy creath^ pettom from ^ttffinrat ms and write 
about or dramatize ^dist oocu^fed i^ien thqf met. . > 

h. Wiite a newipq^ vtide 06 tte cnMi^ 
editorial oi^idon' on his or h«r product ^ 

i. Have tiie sti^ente write tiieir Mofrai^i^* iidng any 
r corolnnation of duoa^ptetistics .Ustod hi bitoolteaii 

« of the chartin Fifuie 2*l,aiidofanypmon.1^tiw^ 

put it all tofether and then evahiate the results of Ihehr 
♦ , lives. 

j. HaviS the students put tl^msehres in the time fai hist<Hy of 

a creative penon and desipi a osrtQpn^ with i am»tion^ or 

punph fine of dther the petwn cmt his or her fHfo^ictioil* 
k. Have, students make a Itet of commonalties and/or 

differences^ that tiiey like and build thMi into their owdi 

philo^hy. Put the i^osoidiy down hi words. . 
I Form a 'Tell the Truth Panel** to present ftlse as weU as 

true statements for group judgment. Determine who is 

telling the truth, 
m. Have the students form their own researdi and dien 

develop their Sun oiteria for judging creative fiojpie. 
n. Devel<H? s statistical chart' on a set tfoisjf of persom, 

showing age» sex, locatim in the world, tevd of educa*. 

tion, dinbiUties, and ao forth. Make itedttctions* 
o. After sidous resnrehy {dm a talk show type ^ 

between three pers<ms, ^presenthfig differrat catefCMies, 

on an issue that affects all of fhem. Have fjo^^mct input* 
p. Devdop $ court trial .agshist the produdi o! * cieative 

pf Ron (FcMT example, atondc bomb, vaccinations, and so 

forth). 
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q. DAectevidmceofeipttirioiisofofi^^ ^ 

3/ Bat^uiiioii: AWbfldofCtair ' J 

^ R»pid dimifQs m takfaif j^ice to this tdei ific Many * 

piobteais irisc fiom the new tdntifie kiiowle<tiB» Ftoj^pi we ? 

ihouldthiiikofeoiiidoftteeej^liiecttons: ^ 

a. What wiUauttimitioii mean to peop^ " J 

b. How cipi diffeamt couiiUHee 

^ time of tiie atom? - ^ , ^ , ?l 

c« HowdonewmeaiuoftianqK>rtationahdc^^ j 

conoemourliVBk? S 
d. What tni^t bvpen if we keep in^ixyving our icimtiflc 

knowtedfe? y 

^ Wliat miiM happen if we tiy to improve health and ^ j 

' ediicatim around the wc»dd? ? 

Tjfiese aire ciMiccrmattpeopk of ideas hove for thetf 
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CHAPTER I 



Pilot Study 



A pflot study on the tdpic *^lfen and Women of Ideas** was made 
in 3S intennediate grade dassrocms in aouthem Caiifomia to^find 
out what thiidcing processes would evolve in discussions f<dlowing 
the lessons/ In the study all of the students involved Ksbmed to 
i<fontical tape recordings of the lessons while foOowfaig the script of 
the tew>ns in mimeographed ^orm. . * ^ / ^ 

Theti^pestTiptJ of sonie of tte jdiscuswiw^aceihrcn lirtt^^ 
section* The thought processes tnvohred appev in coded fonr. (fai 
, parentheses) after each portion of diak^. The code 
explained as follows: . ^--^^ 

Code Explamtkm 

R Routine: management, structuring, praise or j^eprosch,Wreemeiit 

or disagreement /C^ 

Q:R A question about R . ^ ' 

C-M Cognitive-memory: recitattb/i, quoting, factual ^tements, cr 

restatements of previous content 

Q:C-M A question about or asking for C-M . 

CT Convergent thinking: explanation, generalization, summary con- 

clusion^ or logif:al deduction ^ 
Q:CT A question about 6raskirig/orCT 

ET . Evaluative thinking: a ratipg, judgment, opinion, or counter* 

* V juc^nent ' 
Q:ET A question about or asking for ET 

QT Divergent thinking (crei\tfve thinking): elaborations, impli<»ations, 

divergent associations-, or spontaneous synthesis of new ideas 

No/e; * Bracketed coding, such as IC-M(CT&ET)1 , indicates tl^at 
he actual thought process was the fust indicated, even though it is a 
repetition bf a prior idea. In the exam^ just given, the q)eaker 
repeated information reg^^jrding a prior statement of CT&ET. 

Teadicrl 

Teacher: How do you think that new means of transportatkm and 

conununication will affect our lives? (Q: DT) 

Pat: WeU, like our transporUtkm to the moon, there mi^t be^ 

diemkals up there that might help psopte that Ae 
crippled to be well again so they can w^.(R ADT) 
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Vkld: 



Teacher: 
Child: 

Chfld: 

Child: 
ChUd: 

Teacher: 

^Chiid: ' 



Teacher: 

Child: 

« 

ChUd: 

Tetdier: 

Child: 

Teacher: 




MtfciM: WeB, vtt h&m botte and pluet end emylhing that hel^«> 

tran^oit peq^ ifid MjipUea taother c(Hi^^ 
Wdl, ia¥« tfaae bapne if we had hoiiei .ifli^ 
they dM*t fo at a» a car would^^tDid it would t*e a 
coufAe of dayi if hawe to jet miiewli^ fM in an 
. emer|tticyOTaQiiieti)^(DT4ET): 
I think it ^wdd^ hdp o^ cnmtry ted Uke Vlckt 

said, if^they didtt^ mdb the can we wotddn*t he aUe to 
X fD viitt 0Q« fiiefk^» or\ tf you oeeded an 0mer|e^ or 
anythingN^e that» it wduld tdce a lot md«e time than tf 
vod had tJet or plane dl^4^car;1t would be quidcer and 
«aftier to gefto tiieae ilanei^ (ET A DT) 
NoH: lA the discuasiofi jUst dHidudo^, diveigent questioii led 
to complex productive^ thoughts, peii^ imdictive of futuie « 
irnimatioiia. {Time recwded diacuasiona topk place in 1966» well 
hpfo/c the landihii on the moon.) 

Teacher n 

What aie toQie of the ways die autoinolrifo has 

our American conlinunitiet? (Qt DT) 
If we didn't have the autoinobto, we couldn't go many 
pkv^s; and dtere wouldn't be many friaces becauie di^ 
wouldn't build becauie of no wlqr to get there. (DT&CT) 
Everybody would have to use horses, and horses co^ a lot to 

feed.fl)TAET) 
We get wliere we want to go faster. (pT) 
We wouldn't have tractors to put pavement on the ground or 

even to build houses. (DT) ' 
Right. They didh't have roads in these days, so it has.dianged 

the appearance of our times. (R, C M, A CT) 
If someone was side or somediing, like in some of diese little 
towns that only have one doctor, the doctor could get to 
them faster. And we have ambuliflcerftow, and pedple 
would get where they want to save other people's lives. 
(DTACT) 
That^s a very good point, (R) 

Well, to get a fire engine to a Hre, they'd have to use those 
oHT time fire engines. They can't get tfiete too f»t. (ET) 
Something about how cars influence your life. If you're 
iriaying in the street, or someUiiflf , and die cars come by, 
weO, you hardly get to plqr at aH^anymore. (R A DT) 
Yes. So, diey've chauged our comrmmities in some adverse 
• myt also, hr/cii't they? (CTJk Q: R) 
If you're going some place diat is an hour away today, by 

horle it would probably take you all day. (L T) 
I Uked e^iedally die ideas about our community servipep. 
Certainly, diis ha$ helped fanprovl our health, hain't it? 
(CTAR) ^* 
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Note: In the discussion justj^mehided, the teacher several times 
used positive reinforcement of divergent ideas. 

Teacher lU 

David: On' the question, "^How did the autcunobile dumge life in 

' America?** Well, like Arthur taidt we have the diagiter, 
and we have a lot of different kinds of cars that go a tot 
faster and get people there a k>t faster. [R(Q: DT) A 
^ / CM) 

Well, comparing the tele^ne with the car: If the tekphone 
is good at communicatng stuff, what would be the use if 
you have to walk there? So, I think the car is just as good 
as the telephone. (DT k ET) 
When Henry Ford tried to lower die price of cars, he towered 

the price of motors, too. (CT) 
Well, he bought minM and mbber pbUitations so the materids 
would cost less, and he paid worken to do their jobs 
better. (CM) 

Henry Ford wanted to have more cars, so he lowered the 
price of the cars so more people could have diem because 
only rich people could have them. (C-M) 
I think it is possiUe to imagine that without any automobiles 
today companies would go broke because woikers would 
take so lonfto get there. (DT) 
WeU, I tl^in^ (ET) 

Well, I tob^the questicm, 'if the Wri^t Brothers hsd not 
inventedlhe phme, would we4ie able to fly^today?** Well, 
I really think we could have because someone else could 
have invented it. IR(Q: ET) ET] 
David: You can fly. If you climb up a tree and jump down, yoii^re 

flying. (CT) 

James: Well, the Wrigfits thought of it<*beca\)^ they saw balloons 
going^up, probably. (CT^k^) 

Enc: Well, there were a lot of people before the Wrights who 

thought of it. They just hadn't gotten the right idea. The 
question on the last part of tjie last page, 'IVhat m^t 
happen if we keep improving scientific knowledge?" lif we 
do, pretty soon Vire^might be living on the bottom of the 
ocean and all tho«ie things. (CM, ET, R(Q: DT) DT] 

James: Well, the next thing you know we*re going to be Ihring in a 

different solar systeifi altogether. (DT) 

Note: In the discussion just concluded, the children used the text 
quest. )ns as guides to their own discussions. A v^ety of firoductive 
thoughts thus emerged. Implicit in this approach is the' question 
what would happen if divergent tnies were included in man; 
curricular materials. 
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James: 
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Gifted Educttion Publication^ Av^Ue from the 
' Ckiifoniia State DeputiiMit clfEdacatioii 

The following publications in the gifted education aeiiei are 
available from the Sfate Department of Education, each at a price of 
65 c«its per copy, plu» sales tax: 
Curriculum Guide for Teacfsing Gifttd Children Literature in 

Grades One Through Three. (1977)* 
Curricuhtm Guide for Teaching Gifted Children Science in Grades 

One Through Three (1977)* 
Curriculum Guide for Teaching. Gifted Children Science in Grades 

Four Through Six {1911)* 
Curriculum Guide for Teaching Gifted Children Sodal'Sciences in 

Grades One Through Three\\911)* , 
Curricuhtm Guide for Teaching Gifted Children Social Sciences in 
' Grades Four Through Stx (1911)* 
Special Programs for Gifted fupUs (1962) 
Teaching Gifted Children Art in Grades Fow Through Six (1973) 
Teaching Gifted Students Art in Grades Seven Through Nine 

(19^3) 

Teaching Gifted Students Art in Grades Ten Through Twelve 

■ " (1973) 

Teaching Gifted Children Music in Grades One Threu^ Six 
{\91lf 

Teaching Gifted Students Foreign Language Grades Ten 

Through Twelve (1973) 
Teaching Gifted Students Social Sdiences in GrddeS Seven Throu^ 

M/w(1977)** ' , 

Payment should accompany order. Purchase wders without checks 
are accepted from governmental fgend^ in CaUfomia. 

Orders should be addressed to Publications Sales, CsUfomia State 
Department of Education, P.O. Box 27 1 , Sacramento, CA 95802. 
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